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tation of conflicting customs, institutions, and values all led to a quickening of social
change and a hospitality to innovation that helped to transform the traditional
societies of Western Europe into modern societies earlier than similar changes took
place elsewhere. But that was not all.
Not content to stay at home, the ever-restless bearers of Western civilization
transferred their institutions and their culture to nearly every other part of the world.
Sometimes westernization was rejected, sometimes accepted more or less willingly by
the peoples to whom it was introduced or upon whom it was imposed. But, willing or
not, for good or ill, sooner or later, the diffusion of the civilization of the West during
the past 500 years has irrevocably stimulated the process of modernization in much of
the world. It was not merely an accident of history nor was it by fiat of some overall
cosmic design that Western Europe should initiate the modernization process. To be
sure, many Westerners have spoken of their "civilizing mission" as though they were
anointed to rule the world, but the manifest destiny, or superiority of peoples in their
own minds, had been expressed by Sumerians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Chinese,
and Russians as well as by Westerners; by Jews, Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists, and
Confucianists as well as by Christians. Indeed, in 1500 one might have expected the
"asianization" of Europe to have taken place rather than the westernization of Asia.5
In fact both tendencies were at work, but the weight of influence was increasingly
with the West, and one of the important factors in the process was the kind of
education that the Europeans were developing in the early modern period. For when
they carried their education to North and South America, it became a potent builder
of Western civilization, and when they carried it to the East, it acted as a westernizing
and eventually as a modernizing influence. The education they carried in both
directions before 1700 was an amalgam of humanistic, Christian, and to a much lesser
degree scientific knowledge. By and large, Western education in its organized forms up
to 1700 responded more quickly to the political, social, and cultural developments of
the Mediterranean and European world than it did to the world overseas. Perhaps,
however, the influence from the Old World was not as long delayed as hitherto
supposed.6
In any case European education was enormously and directly affected by
international movements of men and ideas within Europe, if not by intercontinental
movements. The East in the form of Byzantine civilization played a significant role in
the educational wakening of Europe until the Turks shut down cultural contacts with
Western Europe after 1453. From then on, the impact of literary knowledge about the
nearby "East" as derived from the ancient classics of Greece and Rome played a far
larger part in the forming of the Western educational tradition than did the firsthand
knowledge of a still more ancient and more remote "East" as told by contemporary
merchants and missionaries. Current events have had a way of receiving less attention
in educational curricula than have the traditional disciplines of knowledge.
See John K. Fairbank, Edwin 0. Reischauer, and Albert M. Craig, East Asia: The Modem
Transformation, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1965, p. 10.
Donald F. Lach's projected six volumes, Asia in the Making of Europe, now being published by
the University of Chicago Press, throw considerable light on this question.